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II. — On the Canons of Etymological Investigation? 
By MICHEL BREAL, 

PROFESSOR IN THE COLLEGE DE FRANCE, PARIS. 

The time seems indeed to have come for revising the old 
etymological dictionaries, and putting them in accordance with 
the discoveries and principles of linguistics. This work has 
already been begun on different sides : I need only mention 
Murray's Dictionary as a model of detailed and complete expo- 
sition, and, as specimens of abridgment, Kluge's books for 
German, Scheler's for French, Korting's for Roman. These 
books, with their different qualities, afford good specimens of 
linguistic science. What I want to attempt here is to remind 
the reader of a few rules, to indicate a few desiderata, to point 
out a few possible and desirable improvements. 

There are etymological dictionaries which content them- 
selves with indicating the origin and formation of each word ; 
such is the case with the two last authors we have just named. 
These brief indications are no doubt of use ; but the most 
important part — which is the history of words, the develop- 
ment of meanings — is unmentioned. These books might be 
compared to biographical dictionaries, giving the persons' date 
and birthplace, but silent as to what they were, how their lives 
were spent, the part they played in general history. They are 
repertories, rather than dictionaries, in the widest and fullest 
sense of the term. 

Altogether different are the works in which the history of 
the meanings is set forth. Here is a curious spectacle for 
the observer, showing how, and according to what laws, a 
people appropriates to its needs, its ideas, its new concep- 
tions, the ancient inheritance of its tongue. As a master- 

1 Translated by Miss Edith Williams. 
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piece of its kind, I may mention Jacob Grimm's Dictionary, 
especially in the part due to its continuators. Yet this great 
work is not entirely above criticism ; going to another extreme, 
it may appear to carry divisions and subdivisions somewhat to 
excess, and to supply too lavish an abundance of examples. 
Littre" affords a rare model of sobriety. # An etymological dic- 
tionary may give the history of words, without pretending 
to note each separate shade. It should stop where literary 
criticism begins. However it be, there is no lack of models 
for imitation. Each people seems to pride itself upon drawing 
up an inventory of its riches ; some small countries, such as 
Switzerland (I allude to its Idiotikon), show themselves equal 
to the most forward nations. 

As regards the ancient tongues the work seems to me, in 
certain respects, less advanced. One might think that it 
would be an easier matter in the case of dead languages ; 
for the whole of their literature, since it has attained its 
entire completion, may be embraced at a glance. But here 
we meet with a difficulty of a peculiar kind, — the common 
stock, which would supply the primitive forms and the most 
ancient meanings, is wanting. We possess Latin, Greek, 
Gothic, Sanscrit. . . . But we can go no farther back. The 
idiom whence these languages have been derived is lost for- 
ever. We are obliged to restore the words by conjecture, 
and with the help of comparison ; a task that is always 
delicate, of which the inexperienced reader must beware of 
becoming the dupe. I may here remark upon the present 
widespread fashion of putting in the missing words, while 
contenting oneself with warning the reader, by means of an 
asterisk, that it is a purely hypothetical form. These voca- 
bles, issuing from the laboratory of the linguist, have but an 
artificial existence. Since they are our own work, they can 
teach us nothing. Moreover, there is nothing final in their 
form, and it may be supposed that they are destined to 
numerous and perpetual changes ; it is curious to compare, 
in this respect, the different editions of Fick's Dictionary : 
from one edition to another we see the words of the common 
Indo-European stock transforming their vowels and conso- 
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nants, according to the progress of science and the theories 
successively in favor among phonetists. I admit these res- 
torations as useful epitomes of our knowledge, as formulae 
meant to fix ideas. But abuse follows so close upon use, 
that these would-be Indo-European words cannot be too 
cautiously handled. When we see how so wary a mind as 
Kluge's allowed itself to be led into creating stems which 
he styles urgermanisch or urindogermanish, we learn to mis- 
trust these too easy creations. I will give but two examples. 
To explain the German word Zelt, ' tent,' he supposes a Ger- 
manic stem, teld, of which he gives this strange translation : 
" Decken ausspannen." We may be allowed to doubt whether 
there was ever a stem with so peculiar a sense. At all events, 
Zelt is simply the Italian and the Provengal tenda, the Span- 
ish tienda, with the same change of nd into Id that we find 
in the English child compared with the German kind. There 
must have existed, in the popular Latin, a substantive tenda, 
coming directly from the verb tendere. It is a word which, 
like so many others belonging to the military language, passed 
from the Roman legions to the Germans, probably through 
the intermedium of auxiliary troops in the service of Rome. 1 
So that the supposed Germanic root has but an imaginary 
existence. On the same page we find the word Zelter, mean- 
ing a particular kind of horse, a hack. Kluge compares 
Anglo-Saxon tealtrian, 'to tremble, to rock.' But, as may 
be seen by the Middle High German zeltari, the word is of 
Latin origin : it is the Latin tolutarius, meaning a hack. 

Here we have a material proof of the danger of these 
reconstructions. If we could miraculously lay hands upon 
this oft-quoted Indo-European tongue, we should see how 
little it resembled the picture we have drawn of it. 

When it comes to restoring words, linguists think they are 
right in accumulating, in the prototypes they invent, all the 
phonetic elements presented by their descendants. Hence 
many strange-looking vocables. For instance, I find in 

1 We can find several instances of this kind of borrowed locutions in the mili- 
tary language of all nations and of all times. An interesting one is the Sanscrit 
khallnas, ' curb,' ' bit,' which is the Greek word x«^"^s. 
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Kuhn's Journal the word "ktvftos," which is said to mean 
'fourth,' and is intended to explain quartus and reTapro^. 
The Ursprache, after having been praised for a time on 
account of the harmony and purity of its vocalic system 
(only three vowels, — a, i, u) and the simplicity of its con- 
sonantismus (fifteen consonants), has suddenly come to be 
the least sonorous and most rugged of tongues. Let us 
congratulate M. Brugmann on his not having enumerated, 
in the volume of Index that he has just published, the Indo- 
Germanic forms with which he has besprinkled his Grund- 
riss ; this list would have given a most unfavorable and 
unprepossessing idea of this venerable ancestress. 

A Mussulman told me one day that, if his religion forbids 
the reproduction, in drawing, of the human face, it is because 
there is danger of committing with the pencil some sin against 
anatomy, whereby these ill-shaped personages would come and 
reproach you in the other world with their malformation : to 
how many reclamations are our modern linguists exposing 
themselves, if ever the hybrid words that they have created 
should come and appear before their eyes in another world ! 

I now come to what is, properly speaking, the subject of 
this study, — What rules are to be followed in etymology ? 
It hardly seems needful to enounce the first rule : the lexi- 
cographer must conform himself to the lessons taught by 
phonetics. If etymology has ceased to be an amusement 
and a game, and has become a science, we owe it to the 
principles established by phonetics — principles that the ety- 
mologist should never lose sight of. We all, in turn, invoke 
these principles : they are our common safeguard and defence 
against the ever-to-be-dreaded and unconjurable inroad of 
fancy and caprice. Therefore we should never speak lightly 
of the laws of phonetics : we cannot tell if we shall not 
require their aid to-morrow against some ignorant or too 
systematic mind. 

But every one knows there is a difference between the 
respect of the believer and the superstition of the bigot. 
Whereas the bigot blindly follows the law, and declares 
whatever does not fit into foreseen and authorized cases to 
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be illicit and impossible, the believer examines thoughtfully- 
whatever he meets with, and asks himself whether the gen- 
eral law is not held in check by some special and as yet 
imperfectly known law. The rules of phonetics must never 
be overlooked, but the obedience that we owe them is an 
intelligent obedience. These rules on the permutation of 
vowels and consonants are the product of observation ; obser- 
vation, carried still farther, will show their bounds and explain 
the exceptions. . . . Thus the true philologist, before letting 
fall the word impossible, should look closely at each case and 
give only a well-pondered opinion. 

The too oft-repeated saying, that the phonetic laws act 
blindly, is one of those catchwords that it is well not to 
accept uncontrolled. ' The phonetic laws act blindly if we 
admit a set of conditions that are never realized anywhere ; 
viz. a perfectly homogeneous population coming into no con- 
tact with the outside world, learning everything by living and 
oral tradition, without any books, without any monuments of 
religion, — a population in which every one should be of the 
same social condition, in which there should be no differences 
of rank, of learning, nor even of age or sex. No sooner do 
you leave aside pure theory, to place yourself in presence of 
the reality, than you see the reasons appear which make the 
phonetic laws open to exceptions. The authors of etymo- 
logical dictionaries are well aware of it ; and not from them 
will there ever come anything resembling the above-mentioned 
axiom. 

The rules of phonetics, while directing our researches, must 
not be looked upon as a code that has foreseen everything, 
and to which there is nothing to be added. There are facts 
which necessarily escape the eye of the grammarian, since he 
is always being brought back to the same forms. Thanks to 
the lexicographer, new phonetic rules are discovered little 
by little. It is not difficult to acquire the reputation of being 
a rigorous observer of the phonetic laws, but it is quite as 
important not to check the progress of science. We may 
even ask ourselves how phonetics could have been elaborated, 
if the linguists who preceded us had declared whatever they 
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found no example of to be impossible. It is known that the 
exceptions of to-day contain the germs of rules for to-morrow. 
To declare that the Latin Dens has nothing in common with 
the Greek #ec? may satisfy those who care above all for formal 
regularity. The wary lexicographer will put a note of inter- 
rogation, and leave the solution to the future. 

When we see into what remote comparisons and surprising 
parallels the bigots of phonetics are led, we prefer to vote 
with the ignorant and the sinners. To reduce 0eo? to a root 
gheU, ' to frighten,' or to a verb dhueso, ' to breathe,' is one 
of those extremities which seem to me harder than to admit 
the identity of #eto? and divus. 

I now pass on to a second rule, which may appear very 
elementary, but nevertheless deserves mention and is of capi- 
tal importance. It is that we should always be careful to 
clearly distinguish the suffixes. It were vain to conform 
oneself to all the laws of phonetics : the etymologies will be 
marred with errors if we are unable to separate, in each word, 
the formal from the material element. 

This second recommendation will appear to some still more 
superfluous than the first ; yet it is seen to be forgotten at 
every instant. Need we remind the reader that quite lately 
an eminent scholar explained the Latin breviter by breve iter, 
thus separating this adverb from the numerous series to which 
it belongs {suaviter, fortiter, segniter, etc.) ; that in the adjec- 
tives longinquus, propinquus, he sees the Sanscrit root anc, 
' to turn ' ? Ignorance of the suffixes was the disease from 
which etymology suffered among the ancients. If, during a 
long course of centuries, it is impossible to point to any prog- 
ress in the science of etymology among the Romans, it is to 
be attributed to this cause. Just as Varro explained frater 
by fere alter, five or six centuries later gloriabundns was ex- 
plained by gloria abundans, oratio by oris ratio, monumentum 
by quod moneat mentem. In fact, the malady existed almost 
everywhere. The Hindoos, to whom we owe the first lists 
of suffixes, forget them as soon as they come to decompose 
words ; they make no difficulty about explaining brahman by 
the root brlh, 'to grow,' and man, 'to think' (what makes 
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thought grow), or agni by ang, 'to anoint,' and ni, 'to 
conduct' (he who conducts the libation). 

Let us not, then, fear to inscribe this rule among those 
which should always be present to the mind of the linguist. 
The Linguistic Society of Paris undertook, a good many years 
ago, the publication of a Latin Dictionary in which the words, 
instead of being arranged according to the initial letters, are 
arranged according to the final letters. Circumstances too 
long to relate have delayed the publication of this dictionary. 
A book of this kind would doubtless render great services; 
from the day when we see arranged in order all the words in 
mentum, — like segmentum, augmentum, — we shall no longer 
be tempted to explain the second part of argumentum, as a 
linguist has recently done, by the verb meniscor — the same 
which has given reminiscor, comminiscor. 

I now come to a third rule. The concordance of meanings 
must be the object of as minute an examination as the con- 
cordance of forms. We see philologists who carry the study 
of consonants and vowels to a great length, and yet prove 
singularly careless in the matter of sense. Provided there be 
some distant affinity between the sense of two words, that is 
enough : the two words are declared to be of the same origin. 
This is a grave oversight concerning quite half the history 
of words, an oversight which may mar many an etymology. 
I see, for instance, that Vanicek places under the stem ki, 
'to lie' (Sanscrit ce) not only the verb Kelfiai, T lie,' and the 
substantive koittj, 'a couch,' but words like the Greek /ew/io?, 
'a feast,' Kcofii), 'a dwelling,' «wa?, 'a fleece,' the Latin civis, 
'a citizen,' caelebs, 'a bachelor,' tranquillus, 'tranquil,' quie- 
scere, 'to rest.' Independently of all sorts of material difficul- 
ties, there is no plausible connection between the meanings 
of these words. Take but the last of these parallels, quie- 
scere and iceifiat, are by no means synonymous terms. One 
may lie without resting (for instance, the wounded and the 
dead), and one may rest without lying (for instance, when 
one is seated). George Curtius rightly rejects this relation- 
ship because a Sanscrit c, a Greek k, is never represented in 
Latin by qu : it has been seen that he might have rejected 
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it, no less rightly, in taking his stand upon the difference of 
sense. The laws which govern the changes of meaning 
deserve to be studied with the same care as the permutation 
of letters. George Curtius connected the Latin pennria with 
the Greek -jreiva, 'hunger.' But penuria belongs by its suffix 
to the family of esuries, parturio, nupturio; it could not, if we 
admit the etymology of Curtius, mean anything else than the 
desire to be hungry, which is inadmissible : it means, on the 
contrary, the desire to have provisions. There is conse- 
quently no doubt of its relationship with penus, penum, in 
spite of the different quantity. 

I am often astonished to see how carelessly the authors 
of etymological dictionaries go to work when they wish to 
determine the meaning of a word. They usually stop at 
the best-known signification, — the one which is at the head 
of the vocabularies, — without asking themselves if it is not 
an indirect and modern sense, perhaps the last in date. I 
see, for instance, that the adjective laetus has been connected 
with the Sanscrit pri, 'to rejoice,' under pretext that it means 
'joyful' But that is a derived sense : laetus first meant 'fat.' 
It was said of things before being said of persons : laetas 
segetes, ager laetus, convivium laetum. Thence the verb lae- 
tare, 'to fatten,' 'to fertilize,' and the substantive laetamen, 
'manure.' It was only metaphorically that they came to say 
laetum augurium, sus laetus, frons laeta. What, then, becomes 
of the etymology referred to just now ? 

In order to discover the primitive sense we must not stop 
on the surface, but look up the whole history of the word, 
examine its rare and obsolete uses. It is often the last 
meaning, thrust in at the end by the dictionaries, that is the 
primitive meaning. At other times, it will be found in the 
compounds and derivatives. Almost the only meaning now 
left to the word Muth is ' courage ' ; but it once meant ' intel- 
ligence,' 'soul,' and that is still its meaning in Grossmuth, 
' generosity,' ' greatness of soul,' Demuth, ' humility ' (Old 
High German deomuote, literally ' soul of a servant '). We 
also find this sense in the derivatives muthmaassen, ' to con- 
jecture,' einmiithig, 'unanimously,' Gemiitk, 'soul.' In the 
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present day, Wie ist es dir zu Muthe, ' in what state of mind 
are you,' is still said. The primitive meaning has been kept 
in the English mood. A similar example is that of the Ger- 
man Wits, which is hardly ever used now in any other sense 
than 'ingeniousness,' meaning a joke or a witticism. But 
this term had formerly a loftier signification : it indicated 
learning or wisdom. This meaning has remained in com- 
pounds like Wahnwitz, and in the verb witzigen, ' to make 
wise.' Goethe remembered the early meaning : 

Was lockst du meine Brut 
Mit Menschenwitz und Menschenlist 
Hinauf in Todesglut. 

Here again the English has remained more archaic : wit, 
' intelligence.' 

I have chosen these two examples from a living language, 
because there the study of meanings is easier and clearer. 
But the necessity of observing the filiation of the sense is 
none the less binding for dead languages. 

In the ancient tongues, likewise, it is well to examine com- 
mon expressions, in order to discover the primitive meaning. 
Thus, the Latin litterae figures in the dictionary with the single 
meaning 'letters.' But it first signified the tablets they wrote 
upon, and that is the sense it has kept in litteris mandare, in 
litteras mittere, litteras dare ad aliquem. Beneath this word 
litterae (that is generally derived from litura, which is as un- 
satisfactory for the sense as for the form) is concealed the 
Greek word 8i<f>6epai, ' skin prepared for writing upon tablets.' 
The meaning of the word, when isolated, may have changed : 
it retains its former value in the sentences in which it was 
habitually introduced. 

In thus searching for the sense, one may be led into some- 
what unexpected comparisons. Thus, the Latin adjective 
serus, that is usually translated by 'late,' first signified 'slow,' 
and still earlier ' heavy.' It is synonymous with gravis. The 
poet Afranius says : 

Non ego te novi tristem, serum, serium. 
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Sallust, in a passage preserved by Servius, says, in speaking 
of a war, serum bellum in angustiis futurum. Servius explains 
serum to mean 'grave.' Lastly, Virgil writes this line : 

Seraque terrifici cecinerunt omina vates. 

Here again Servius translates sera by gravia. Now, lin- 
guistics confirm this translation in the most satisfactory way. 
The Latin serus corresponds with the Anglo-Saxon swdr, the 
German schwer, the Lithuanian swarus, 'heavy.' 

An etymological dictionary, giving the history of the mean- 
ings, should indicate the group of ideas, the form of social 
life, the series of occupations or conceptions to which a word 
owes its birth, and the different social layers through which 
it has passed. The most general terms — words meaning 'to 
do,' 'to set,' 'to throw' — are those that have the richest and 
most complicated history ; because all the little societies into 
which the great society is divided and of which a nation is 
composed, have taken hold of these words and set their stamp 
upon them. So we must not expect the different meanings 
of a word to be deduced one from another in a straight line, 
as through a single series. The general sense may be broken 
up into a number of special senses, all of the same age ; the 
verb agere being employed simultaneously, at Rome, by those 
who had a suit to plead {agere causam, or simply agere) and 
by those who had a part to play upon the stage {agere partes, 
actor). The sacrificer, on his side, asking if he was to strike 
the victim, said, Agonef In this way, certain articles in the 
dictionary may present an epitome of the activity of a whole 
people. As to the general sense it is itself derived from 
some special sense which has faded away by degrees. Thus, 
ago first meant 'to drive along.' It must have been first used 
by the shepherds. En ipse capellas Protinus aeger ago. 

Just think of the various meanings the word matter has 
assumed in English, used as it is in almost every art, every 
trade, every kind of activity or study. This word, through 
the intermedium of the French matikre, derived from the 
Latin materies, which signified the new wood grown after 
grafting, or after the top of the plant has been tied up. Such 
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is the explanation given by Columella in speaking of the cul- 
ture of the vine. We have here an example of the double 
movement ; that is to say, a special sense ending in a general 
sense, which, in its turn, is subdivided into an infinite number 
of special senses. 

Here I will cut short these reflections, which might be 
developed at great length ; for all, or almost all, the chapter 
of linguistics treating of Semantics, or the science of mean- 
ings, has yet to be written. Yet, I would still call attention 
to one point. 

An idiom is never wholly isolated : it is in contact with 
other idioms, whence mutual loans. But these loans are not 
confined to taking words from another language. They are 
sometimes of a more hidden nature, when they consist in 
thrusting a new meaning upon a native word, in imitation of 
the foreign tongue. This will be made clear by an example. 
The Greek /eotr/ao? has two meanings : it signified the order 
existing in the world ; and the order existing in the attire, 
the apparel. The Romans, who called the attire mundus, 
made mundus the equivalent of icoafios ; adding to its first 
sense that of world and universe. What proves this second 
acceptation to be recent is that it has hardly furnished any 
derivatives ; whereas, from the first sense, we get immundus, 
munditia, emundare, etc. 

Loans of this kind are to be noticed at every epoch. If 
the German lesen has two meanings, viz. 'to collect' and 'to 
read,' it is probably on account of the double meaning of the 
Latin legere. We see that reading is called by different names 
in the various Germanic idioms. The influence that Roman 
civilization has exercised upon a number of German words 
might supply the subject of an interesting study. Thus, 
the German barmkerzig, ' compassionate,' formerly armherzi, 
is a copy of the Latin misericors. On the other hand, the 
French substantive avenir (the future) looks as if it had been 
formed on the pattern of the German Zukunft ; and to pass 
on to modern times, the word plateforme, which has entered 
into our political language, comes to us straight from the 
United States. 
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M. Hugo Schuchardt has written a curious study on these 
reciprocal influences exercised by idioms in contact with one 
another. 

•Vainly do the purists in every nation seek to combat them : 
here we have an example of the slow and irresistible progress 
of civilization. These Uebertragungen, from one idiom to 
another, — far more numerous than is generally supposed, — 
are the cause by which all modern languages appear to be 
keeping step with one another. A metaphor found in one 
country immediately becomes the common property of all 
the other countries ; a felicitous expression, a new and pic- 
turesque turn, are sure to be reproduced everywhere. The 
authors of etymological and historical dictionaries have here 
a vein, as yet unexplored, which will enable them to trace 
out what is called, somewhat vaguely, the genius of modern 
languages. 



